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DEDICATION 

These  songs,  to  you  who  have  not  eyes  or  ears, 

Chained  vulture-scarred  on  life's  bare,  rocky  tiers, 

Promethean  souls  who  hide  the  stolen  fire 

Under  thick  need,  black  anguish,  foiled  desire, 

I  dedicate,  that  so  my  heart  have  ease 

Of  her  great  debt.      Her  nine  upon  its  lees 

Sweet  is  against  your  bitter.     She  hath  her  /ill 

Of  Beauty  beauteous  made  beside  your  ill, 

And  knoweih  her  joy  in  song  is  yours  in  fee 

Nurtured  upon  your  songless  misery  .   .   . 

.  .  .    Where  were  the  heights  if  depth  lay  not  between  ? 

Where  light  if  dark  not  interposed  her  screen  ? 

Down  through  the  void  would  topple  earth  and  sun 

If  from  your  place  were  pushed  the  meanest  one 

Of  all  your  huddling  band,  O  ignorant 

Stark  souls  that  in  the  world's  deep  shadows  pant 

For  what,  you  know  not  !     Here  a  soul  draws  near 

To  pay  account  in  song  you  will  not  hear  ! 

Yea  though,  could  you  but  know,  your  laugh  immense 

Would  shake  to  dust  this  beggar's  recompense, 

I  bring  it,  proudly  prostrate,  lay  it  down 

Before  your  silence,  asking  not  the  crown 

Of  your  dull  scorn,  as  scornful  poets  do. 

Nay,  humbly  here  I  vow  these  songs  to  you, 

That  I  may  lay  up  treasure  for  myself 

In  days  when  you  have  climbed  my  windy  shelf, 
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And  in  accomplished  sunshine  basking  sit, 
What  time  I  so  to  cleanse  me  in  the  Pit 
From  pride  or  avarice,  or  the  curse  of  thought 
That  holds  good  good,  ill  ill,  and  sees  them  not 
Twin  stars  that  circle  round  one  hidden  pole, 
Pathways  that  alternate  to  one  far  goal. 
.   .  .   0  ye  in  Abraham  s  bosom  then  that  dwell, 
When  I  to  you  shall  raise  mine  eyes  in  Hell, 
Mayhap  across  the  resonant  abyss 
That  day  my  heart  shall  thrill  with  joy  of  this 
Dim  with  rebirth,  when  ye  shall  find  and  look 
Through  and  beyond  the  letter  of  this  book, 
And  for  its  love  a  loving  thought  shall  cast 
To  him  who  felt,  and  thought,  and  sang,  and  passed 
Holding  one  truth,  though  many  rise  and  fall, 
Life  moves  to  life,  and  One  Life  lives  in  all 
Moving  with  feet  innumerable  that  go 
To  some  high  end  we  in  the  end  shall  know  ! 
.   .    .    The  wave  runs  down  to  dark  and  up  to  light. 
One  swimmer  swims  the  hollow,  one  the  height, 
Then  change  their  place.      The  halt  less  wave  drives  on 
Unto  great  business,  past  the  gates  of  dawn, 
Made  meaningful  by  us  who  onward  breast, 
Dark  in  the  hollow,  glimmering  on  the  crest. 
.   .   .    The  Weaver  throws  His  shuttle  right  and  left. 
Lo  !  we  are  patterned  in  His  warp  and  weft. 
Wherefore  with  no  vain  hope,  no  vain  despair, 
We  face  the  slope  with  neither  praise  nor  prayer, 
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Content  to  know,  though  knowledge  yet  be  dim, 
Our  place  no  meaner  than  the  Seraphim.   .   .   . 
With  hail  from  hill  to  valley  of  friend  to  friend, 
Answered  or  answerless,  whate'er  the  end, 
We  lift  or  lay  Creation's  lessening  load, 
Pass  and  repass  upon  the  Spirit's  road  ! 


New   Years  Day   1915 
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PROEM 

"How  shall  I  know  again  the  joy  of  the  Lord?"  I 

cried.     "  How  shall  I  sing 
His  songs,  that  are  Eire's  songs,  in  a  strange  land 

thick  with  gloom  ; 
Or  find  through  the  low,  dead  sky  of  smoky  street  on 

street 
The  starry  Way  King  Orry  came  through  shattered 

cloudy  bars  ?  " 

Out  of  the  sulphurous  air  an  angel  flashed  a  wing, 
Shaking  across  a  grimy  wall  a  black-stemmed  elder's 

bloom  ; 
And  there,  on  the  muddy  pavement,  lay  out  for  my 

halting  feet 
A  Milky  Way  of  the  shaken  elder's  five-rayed  silver 

stars  ! 

Lo  !  now  I  have  found  again  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

I  lift  my  harp.      I  sing 
Of  life,  of  love,  of  Eire,  though  the  Earth  roll  thick 

in  gloom  ; 
For  my  Vision  has  passed  the  shadows  :  like  a  smoke 

they  roll  up  ;  they  fleet 
As  dust  at  the  hooves  of  the  horses  of  Beauty  that 

draw  her  conquering  battle-cars. 

Garston,   Lancashire 

II 


L— LYRICS   OF   LIFE 


AWAKE 

Just  now  I  wakened  suddenly  out  of  sleep. 

I  came  floating  and  wavering    upward    out  of   the 

deep, 
Like  the  jelly-fish  that  sideways  glimmer  and  sway, 
Dim  ghosts  in  the  green,  clear  waters  of  Galway 

Bay. 
As  a  drift  of  wrack,  this  way  and  that  way  urged, 
I   came   floating  and  wavering   upward,  till   here   I 

emerged  : 
Till  here   I   emerged — and  the   Vision   of  limitless 

Space 
Is  blurred  by  this  picture  that  clings  about  my  face  ; 
This  lanterned,  gew-gaw    darkness   that    hides  the 

light, 
This  blindness  that  men  call  sight : 
From  the  music  of  infinite  Silence  I  am  compassed 

around 
By  this  toneless,  tuneless,  restless  serpent  of  sound, 
This  deafness  that  men  call  hearing ; 
From  the  uttermost  Bliss  that  my  soul  in  the  body's 

trance  was  nearing, 
I  am  plucked  and  hustled  away 
By  this  crowd  of  shuffling  things  that  decay  : 
From  the  ocean  of  Peace  I  am  flung  in  these  shallows 

of  strife, 
This  death  that  men  call  life. 


.   .   .   From  a  sleep   I  emerge.     I  am  clothed  again 

with  this  woven  vesture  of  laws  ; 
But   I  am  not,  and  never  again  shall  be  the  man 

that  I  was. 
At  the  zenith  of  life  I  am  born  again,  I  begin. 
Know  ye,  I  am  awake,  outside  and  within. 
I  have  heard,  I  have  seen,  I  have  known ;  I  feel  the 

bite  of  this  shackle  of  place  and  name, 
And  nothing  can  be  the  same. 
.  .   .  Henceforth  a  harshness  I  am  become  for  your 

purification ; 
A  strong,  sharp  odour  I  am  of  resuscitation. 
I  am  the  garlic  that  grows  in  the  woods  of  Coolavin, 
That  a  Sword  of  invisible  Light  has  slit  and  peeled 

skin  below  skin, 
Down  to  the  deathless  germ,  the  innermost  I. 
Across  the  quiet  sky 
I  am  floated  out,  a  battle-flag. 
I  have  flung  away  the  body's  prison-rag. 
I    have    burst    that   cobweb- haunted    chamber,    the 

mind. 
I  have  sent  three  shouts  of  freedom  along  the  wind. 
I  have  struck  one  hand  of  kinship  in  the  hands  of 

Gods,  and  one  in  the  hands  of  women  and  men. 
I  am  awake.     I  shall  never  sleep  again. 
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THE    BUBBLE-BLOWERS 


Tramping  a  dusty  road  as  the  sun  went  down, 
I  passed  a  boy  with  a  face  as  the  bracken  brown, 
Perched  high,  like  a  rook  with  wings  in  battle  torn, 
On  the  topmost  bar  of  a  gate  to  a  field  of  corn. 
Hugged  tight  with  his  knees  he  held  an  ancient  cup, 
Willow-pattern,    handleless,    cracked,    whose    place 

had  been  taken  up 
On  his  mother's  dresser  by  delph  of  a  later  breed. 
In  his  hand  he  grasped  a  pipe  that  his  father's  weed 
Had  stained  as  brown  as  his  bracken-coloured  face, 
Till  steeped  in  a  rank  thick  odour  it  fell  from  grace 
To  become   the   sport  of  the    sun-baked,  rook-like 

boy, 
Who  sat  on  a  gate,  his  eyes  a  sparkle  of  joy, 
And   lifted  a   pipeful   of  soap   from   his  cup  to   his 

puckered  mouth, 
And  blew  out  bubbles  that  glimmered  away  to  the 

south : 
Bubbles  the  size  of  his  head  or  his  eye,  and  every 

size  between : 
Bubbles  that  glinted  the  rainbow  tints,  but  mostly 

blue  and  green  : 
Bubbles    that   broke   in   a    greasy    splash    on    his 

tattered  coat : 
Bubbles  that  spun  and  lifted,  and  seemed  to  float 
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Away  to  the  end  of  the  world  and  up  to  the  sky. 
...   I  smiled  as  I  passed  his  gate.      He  caught  my 

eye, 
And  lowered   his   bubble-machine   from   his   mouth 

with  a  sudden  trace 
Of  guilt — that    broke  like   a   bubble.      He    smiled. 

His  face 
As  brown  as  the  bracken,  and  lit  with  a  secret  joy, 
Went  with  me,  and  timed  my  feet  to  the  heart  of  a 

boy. 

II 

Tramping  the  road  of  the  heart  at  the  hush  of  a  day 
That  came  with  the  cricket's  whistle  and  scent  of 

hay; 
When  the  man  of  the  fairy-folk,  who  lives  in   my 

head, 
Put  dreams  in  my  eyes,  and  thought's  long  plough- 
lands  spread 
To  lure  my  hand  to  the  sickle  to  reap  and  bind, 
To  gather  and  garner  the   harvest  that  filled   the 

mind 
With  pomp  and  shouting  and  lilts  from  the  fiddler's 

nook, 
Suddenly  into  my  thought  there  fluttered  a  rook 
With  a  tattered  coat  and  a  boy's  bright  bracken-face 
That  smiled  on  my  gorgeous  dreams  with  a  subtle 
trace 
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Of   something    that   said,   You    also !    I   woke,   and 

smiled, 
For  I  saw  myself,  a  sun-kissed  ancient  child, 
Perched    high   on  a  gate,   with   bubbles   about  me 

spread  : 
(For  what  is  this  hollow  thing  that  is  called  my  head 
But  an  old  cracked  cup,  filled  full  of  bubble  stuff? 
And  what  is  my  song — and  all  songs  be  they  tender 

or  tough — 
But  an  old,  old   pipe   where  a  thousand   lips  have 

blown 
Their  bubbles   and   passed  ?)  .   .   .   But   I    knew   we 

were  not  alone, 
We  singers  of  songs.     Around  us  on  millions  of  gates 
Sat  kings  in  their  crowns,  and  monks  with  shaven 

pates ; 
Wise  men  dark  with  their  wisdom,  and  wiser  who 

prayed  for  light ; 
Women  who  irked  at  tpriet,  and  soldiers  who  thirsted 

for  fight, 
Blowing  bubbles,  bubbles,  bubbles  :  and  far  past  the 

glimmering  end, 
Where  the  great  white  roads  of  Eternity  cross  and 

wend 
Through  the  vast  ploughed  fields  of  space,  I  saw  a 

gate, 
And  the  husbandmen  of  the  worlds  pass  in  and  out, 

or  await 
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The  sign  of  the  Master-Blower  of  Bubbles,  who  sat 

and  blew 
Stars  and  suns  and    systems    that   glimmered    and 

flew 
In  bubbles  that  glinted  the  rainbow  tints.     I  smiled 
With  the  wide  abashless  eyes  of  an  ancient  child. 
Then  the  Master-Blower  of  Bubbles  slowly  turned 
And  smiled  at  me  over  the  vastness,  until  I  burned 
With    the   joy    of    knowledge    that,    whether    the 

bubbles  break 
In  a  splash  on  His  breast,  or  their  orbits  in  heaven 

take, 
It  matters  no  whit  if  the  bubbles  rise  or  fall, 
For  the  bubble  itself  is  nothing,  but  the  blowing  of 

bubbles  is  all. 


Speke,   Lancashire 
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A  HYMN  TO   HIDDEN  LOVELINESS 

Whose  is  that  voice  whose  far,  sweet  sound 
Within  the  soul  moves  strangely  near, 
Calling  and  calling,  yet  is  drowned 
In  silence  when  I  turn  an  ear? 

Whose  is  that  face  whose  instant  sight 
Pales  the  moist  evening's  crimson  sky 
With  something  clearer  than  the  light, 
And  yet  eludes  the  swiftest  eye  ? 

Whose  is  that  hand  whose  white,  cool  fire 

Shakes  the  rapt  body  overmuch 

With  pangs  of  infinite  desire, 

Yet  slips  beyond  the  keenest  touch  ? 

Spirit  of  utter  Loveliness  ! 

Thine  is  the  voice,  the  face,  the  hand  ; 

Thine  is  the  all-compelling  stress, 

And  thine  the  swift  shape-changing  wand. 

Yet  though  of  thee  I  have  not  sight, 
My  heart  before  the  rose  cries,  "  Thus 
She  too,  and  more  :  yea,  seen  aright, 
111  things  of  her  are  rumourous  ; 

For  she,  beyond  the  nights  and  days, 
Has  set  the  spinning  orbs  astir  ; 
And  life,  through  straight  or  crooked  ways, 
Is  slowly  rounded  home  to  her." 
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So  none  the  more  my  hands  would  close 
Adoring  dawnwards,  calm  and  clear, 
Than  when  along  the  whirlwind  goes 
The  dream  and  work  of  many  a  year  ; 

Nor  less  give  thanks  where  poppy's  blaze 
Destruction  bears  through  corn  and  fence, 
Than  where  her  garden  sister  sways 
In  orient  grandiloquence. 

Let  Love  make  pact  no  death  can  break, 
With  thee  alone  each  heart  keeps  tryst. 
Thy  lips  moved  when  the  Buddha  spake  : 
Thy  gleam  was  on  the  face  of  Christ ; 

And  in  my  flesh  and  vibrant  brain, 
Where  dark  and  light  are  subtly  blent, 
Thy  ringers  leave  a  rosy  stain 
Of  joy  in  utter  discontent, 

For,  past  the  hunger  of  the  heart 
Made  mute  by  throbbing  lips  or  limbs, 
Insatiably  thou  mov'st  apart  .   .   . 
I  follow  where  the  flaming;  dims 
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From  off*  the  hearth  of  life,  and  where 
The  strident  glories  of  the  storm 
Are  folded  in  unruffled  air  .   .  . 
I  seek  thine  essence  past  the  form, 
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And  dare  not,  though  the  pulses  ache, 
Drop  flight  to  kiss  the  fleetest  wing, 
Nor  for  a  heart-beat  more  forsake 
The  Lovely  for  the  loveliest  thing  ; 

But  cry,  "  O  thou  whose  quenchless  gaze 
Shall  burn  the  dross  from  earth  and  sky, 
Take  me  and  fill  me,  that  thy  blaze 
Destroy  me  not  but  purify." 
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THE  MAGICAL  RING 

"  Gather  in,  gather  in  for  a  ring," 

The  dancing  children  sing, 

••  Gather  in  for  a  ring,  gather  in," 

1  echo  among  the  whin, 

Where  the  quiet  cattle  crop 

Tin-  grass,  raise  heads,  then  stop 

To  survey  my  lazy  position 

With  a  gentle  inquisition, 

Advance,  ami  pause,  and  stand 

Around  me  on  every  hand, 

Great  gargoyles  against  the  skies, 

A  ring  of  contemplative  eves, 

.  .  .  Gather  in,  brute  friends !  gal  her  in 

From  the  world  and  its  murky  din 

To  the  rim  of  my  furze-fringed  hollow. 

Where  the  cheep  of  the  darting  swallow 

Is  mixed  with  the  murmur  of  flies  ; 

And  pour  ring  of  contemplative  eyes 

Knows  nought  oi'  lite  and  its  cares. 
Save  such  as  are  moving  the  hares 
That  stretch  their  ears  in  the  shades 
Like  far-off  windmills'  blades. 
.   .    .   Gather  in,  gather  in  for  a  ring  ! 
">  our  long  tails  slowly  swing 
lake  censers  at  invocation. 
Gather  in  tor  an  incantation 
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To  the  spirits  of  earth  and  air 

That  crowd  on  us  everywhere, 

Called  here  from  the  clay  and  the  skies 

By  your  circle  of  magical  eyes  ! 

.   .   .   The  vision  gathers  and  Hows. 

The  gulf  that  parted  us  goes. 

Your  ring  of  evocative  eyes 

Are  as  wells  where  the  waters  arise 

That  moved  in  the  Great  Abyss 

Ere  That  had  evolved  to  this, 

Soaked  down,  then  darkened  and  flawed 

Climbed  slowly  up  to  the  sod. 
There  faint  in  your  eyes'  dark  deeps 

My  image  wavers  and  creeps 

lake  a  shadow  without  a  name 

in  the  depths  from  whence  I  came, 

My  home  with  the  crouching  clan 

Ere  the  soul  of  me  rose  to  man. 

.   .  .   Here  stretched  in  the  gorse  and  grass 

I  am  clasped  by  the  vision,  and  pass 

From  the  husks  of  life  to  its  gist 

Through  tin;  power  of  the  Alchemist 

Who  has  minted  the  senses'  lead 

To  a  golden  fire  in  the  head, 

And  changed  your  enchanting  eyes 

To  a  mystery  ancient  and  wise. 

.   .   .    Lo  !  now  in  quivering  lines 

The"sun  out  of  Taurus  shines, 
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Where  the  mystical,  procreant  Bull 

The  Plough  of  the  World  doth  pull : 

And  your  eyes  at  the  end  of  the  day 

Will  mirror  the  Milky  Way 

Where  the  Cow  of  the  nourishing  Night 

Leaves  a  pathway  vast  and  white. 

Thus  high  on  the  starry  track 

Of  the  circling  zodiac 

You  are  lifted  light  as  a  breath, 

Out-topping  life  and  death, 

On  the  Symbol's  shakeless  tower, 

As  Power  and  the  Shaper  of  Power, 

The  Cosmic  warp  and  weft, 

God's  right  hand  and  His  left  ; 

One  to  struggle  and  strain, 

And  one  to  support  and  sustain, 

So  long  as  Life  hath  place 

To  flower  in  the  fields  of  Space, 

And  the  sun  and  the  midnight  skies 

Make  a  circle  of  magical  eyes, 

And  the  dancing  planets  sing 

"  Gather  in,  gather  in  for  a  ring  !  " 


Frodsham,  Cheshire 
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THE  DOUBLE  STREAM 

On  the  misty  hills 
where  the  wild  deer  dizzily  goes 
the  Genius  of  Earth  distils 
from  the  skyey  vapours 
the  magical  draught  that  flows 
in  a  hundred  rills 
straight  and  tall  as  tapers 
dropping  down  through  the  firs 
leftwise  rightwise  swung 
as  the  great-browed  boulders 
mighty-handed  shapers 
fling  from  their  giant  shoulders 
lances  of  silver  that  splinter 
on  silver  shields  and  blend 
in  a  whirl  of  glistening  snow 
in  the  heart  of  summer  a  winter 
and  melt  in  a  moss-rimmed  pool  and  go 
slowly  and  slowlier  down 
to  the  long  broad  pebbly  bends 
at  the  dingy  querulous  town 
where  the  river  seaward  wends 
burdened  and  soiled  and  dark 
in  the  sombre  valley 
save  where  a  wandering  spark 
from  the  smoke-stained  sun 
some  shadowy  memory  stirs 
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like  a  rhyme  that  a  poet  forgot 

and  links  its  fate  in  one 

with  its  far-off  skyey  lot 

on  the  misty  hills 

with  a  hint  that  through  the  din 

of  a  murky  alley 

in  the  heart  of  human  ills 

or  high  where  the  seer  goes 

from  Spirit  to  Spirit  flows 

one  stainless  cleansing  stream 

on  the  height  of  the  dreamer's  dream 

in  the  depth  of  the  sinner's  sin. 
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A  SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  COUNTRY  LIFE 

Oh  !  at  last  farewell 

City  and  smoke  and  crowd. 

Here  with  the  spacious  sky  and  cloud 

Heart  and  soul  may  swell ! 

Here  are  lake, 

Lake  and  river, 

Mountain  and  forest  and  fell. 

Oh  !  the  odorous  bloom 

By  spendthrift  Nature  spread. 

Lilac  and  chestnut  overhead  : 

Under,  in  spangled  gloom, 

Bracken  and  heath, 

Heath  and  bracken, 

Poppy  and  bluebell  and  broom. 

Oh,  the  jewelled  rush 

Of  Life  into  music  glad — 

Mad  as  my  heart  with  the  summer  is  mad— 

From  furrow  and  sedge  and  bush  ; 

Robin  and  wren, 

Wren  and  robin, 

Blackbird  and  linnet  and  thrush. 
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Oh  !  the  word  and  the  smile 

Where  labour  and  life  are  one, 

Cleansed  by  the  wind  and  warmed  by  the  sun, 

Simple  and  free  from  guile  : 

Harrow  and  plough, 

Plough  and  harrow, 

Scythe  and  timber  pile. 

Oh  !  that  this  day  might  cease 

Not  while  the  days  endure. 

Here  might  we,  far  from  the  world's  loud  lure, 

Win  for  the  Soul's  increase 

Laughter  and  life, 

Life  and  laughter, 

Worship  and  work  and  peace. 


Cunsey,  Windermere 
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A  SONG  IN  PRAISE  OF  FROCKEN 
GATHERING 

(Calvados,  France) 

Sing  a  song  of  girl  and  boy 
In  the  woods  of  Balleroy  ! 
He  (a  score  of  him)  burnt  brown, 
She  (the  same)  in  thorn-ripped  gown — 
Tried  companion  of  his  breeches 
Clawed  by  briars — through  the  beeches 
Dart  and  shout ;  on  hands  and  knees 
Swim  the  dark-green  swaying  seas 
Where  in  waves  the  frocken  spreads 
Dark-blue  bubbles  on  their  heads, 
And  the  swimmers  lift  and  dip, 
Purple  foam  on  hand  and  lip  ; 
Purple  prows  on  purple  tide, 
Purple  cargo  stowed  inside  ; 
Hailing  each  from  sea  to  sea — 
Language  meaningless  to  me 
Here  in  leafy  Normandy. 
.  .  .   Ah  !    not  meaningless,  for  this, 
No  more  dumb  than  is  a  kiss, 
Speaks  the  primal  meaning  stirred 
Past  the  gripping,  clanking  word 
Men  have  put  on  heart  and  brain. 
Out  upon  the  noisy  chain  ! 
Bid  the  loud  confusion  go. 
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Here,  in  Nature's  face,  we  know 
Were  life  simple,  sweet  and  young, 
Brain  and  heart  should  find  a  tongue 
Native,  as  a  smile  or  dance, 
Round  the  poles,  or  here  in  France 
Where  the  shout  of  girl  and  boy 
Speaks  the  word  of  human  joy 
Heard  of  all,  ere  foolish  eyes 
Set  themselves  to  scale  the  skies 
Babel-wards,  and  from  the  ground 
Built  them  past  the  clear,  profound 
Beatings  of  the  ageless  mirth 
In  the  simple  heart  of  Earth. 
Out  upon  the  wordy  crew  ! 
.  .  .  Ah  !  but  what  should  poets  do 
Robbed  of  all  their  singing  art  ? 
Let  them  find  the  better  part  : 
Drop  on  childlike  hands  and  knees 
Here  among  the  frocken  seas  ; 
Play  at  ships,  and  lift,  and  dip, 
Purple  hand  and  purple  lip, 
Finding  singing  heart  made  young 
Better  than  a  babbling  tongue  ! 
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A  PAIR  OF  SABOTS 

(Verses  in  memory  of  a  beech-tree  in  a  Normandy  forest) 

Head  on  your  foot,  I  lay  in  moss, 

And  traced  with  musing  eye 

Your  long,  light  arms  that  seemed  to  toss 

Pure  joy  against  the  sky. 

But  that  lithe  stem  that  swayed  in  air 
The  shining  axe  brought  low, 
And  gave  my  feet  a  sounding  pair 
Of  Normandy  sabots. 

Strange  doom  is  ours,  O  friend  !     We  spread 
Proud  branch  and  grasping  root ; 
And  you  that  soared  above  my  head 
Are  now  beneath  my  foot ; 

While  I,  with  fettered  urge  to  flight, 
Strain  up  through  grave  and  gay 
To  reach  as  high  above  your  height 
As  you  sprang  from  the  clay ; 

And  learn,  as  Time  with  axe  in  air 
Each  branching  year  brings  low, 
To  shape  and  wear  it,  like  my  pair 
Of  Normandy  sabots. 

Balleroy,  France,  August  1912 
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THE  NEW  MADONNA 

I  heard  a  voice  commanding :  Tell 
For  who  has  ears,  a  parable ! 

A  mother,  hard  upon  her  hour, 
Seeks  refuge  in  the  halls  of  power, 
Where,  closed  mayhap  in  friendly  shade, 
Sweetly  her  burden  may  be  laid. 
But  sternly  goes  the  word  around, 
"  No  place  for  her  can  here  be  found. 
Hence  !  nor  disturb  our  festive  strain 
With  the  sharp  cry  of  mother-pain." 
Now  sunk  in  utter  lowlihead 
With  lowly  things  she  makes  her  bed  : 
Yet  is  her  heart  with  vision  stirred 
Because  of  a  remembered  word 
Heard  here,  or  once  in  Bethlehem  ; 
"  O  you  that  bear  Hope's  diadem  ! 
Crowned  outcast  whom  the  ages  wait 
To  lift  the  things  of  low  estate  ! 
Behold  in  you  the  work  begins 
To  save  the  people  from  their  sins. 
In  you  the  great  new  age  of  earth 
Is  labouring  slowly  to  its  birth  ! " 


( 'hristmas  1912 
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THE  CROSS  AND  THE  BOOK 

(To  the  memory  of  Annie  Pieloti) 

Here  we  have  raised  rough-hewn  our  granite  cross, 
And  set  her  name  upon  a  marble  book 
Open  forever,  where  the  solemn  rook 
Sways  on  the  branch  that  mountain-breezes  toss  ; 
And  when  the  twilight  shadows  take  the  gloss 
From  day's  pale  cheek,  O  you  who,  pausing,  look, 
Say  :  "  For  the  love  she  gave,  great  love  she  took  : 
Lo  !  here  in  dust  are  wedded  gain  and  loss." 

For  us — a  tear.     For  her — Oh  !    music  make. 
Death  has  unclothed  from  vesture  of  decay 
The  shining  Self  that  knows  not  death  or  birth  ! 
She  is  not  here  !    Yet  here,  for  love's  sweet  sake, 
Stand  cross  and  book,  to  mark  the  honoured  clay 
That  holds  the  form  she  honoured  once  on  earth. 


Deansgrange,  Dublin 
23rd  December  1912 
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THROUGH  THE  BLACK  NIGHT 

Through  the  black  night 
The  sad  wave  turned. 
The  phosphor  light 
Along  it  burned, 
A  sickle-curve 
Where  gleam  and  sigh 
Through  ear  and  eye 
Touched  brain  and  nerve. 

Through  the  black  night, 
Made  palpitant 
By  sound  and  sight 
Reiterant, 

Lo  !    there,  twin-made, 
The  sound  of  care, 
And  symbolled  there 
The  harvest  blade. 

Through  the  black  night, 
My  heart,  awake  ! 
Instant  with  light 
Thy  sorrows  break. 
Seek  thou  no  ends 
Reaped  far  or  nigh  : 
Lo  !   in  each  sigh 
The  sickle  bends. 
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II.— LYRICS   OF   LOVE 


NOTE 

The  Wings  of  Love. — "Angus  and  Caer,"  "  Etain  and 
Midir,"  are  pairs  of  Immortals  whose  love  stories  are  among 
the  most  exquisite  of  the  Irish  myths.  The  story  of  the  latter 
pair  is  told  in  the  author's  last  book,  Etain  the  Beloved. 


THE  FIRE  OF  LOVE,  THE  WINE  OF 
LOVE,  AND  THE  WINGS 


I  will  walk  by  the  Fall  of  Tore  in  the  early  day. 
When  the  waters  jump  and  clash  in  a  shining  spray, 
Like  the  well-filled  glasses  that  toast  the  new-made 

bride ; 
And  the  rocks,  under  quilts  of  moss,  lie  side  by  side 
As  a  man  and  a  woman  married,  together  alone.  .  .  . 
I   will   climb   the   path   where   the  ivy's  arms  have 

grown 
Around  the  stem  of  the  oak  and  the  silver  fir, 
As  I  would  to  God  my  arms  were  holding  her 
Who  has  planted  herself,  a  tree  in  the  gap  of  my 

heart.  .   .  . 
I  will  sit  on  the  roaring  edge,  where  the  waters  dart 
White  lips  that  are  mad  with  love,  and  meet  in  a 

kiss 
That  is  life  and  death  in  the  meeting.   .  .   .   But  I 

will  not  be  thinking  of  this, 
Or  the  ivy's  arms,  or  the  rocks  in  their  quiet  bed ; 
For  my  eyes    half-closed    will   have    slid    from   the 

mountain's  head 
To  the  woody  side,  where  the  earliest  flame  of  the 

sunlight  broke 
On  the  soft  young  larches,  whose  heads  rise  up  like 

a  smoke. 
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It  is  this  I  will  think,  that  if  some  one  passed  that 
way 

Whose  eyes  were  not  burned  up  with  love  in  the 
early  day, 

He  would  say,  It  was  not  a  man  that  I  saw  by  the  Fall 
of  Tore, 

But  a  smoke  like  the  young  larch-tops,  when  the  sun- 
flames  work 

Their  secret  enchantments,  a  smoke  from  a  terrible Jire 
of  love 

Thai  can  not  be  quenched  by  the  floods  from  the  top  of 
the  heavens  above, 

Nor  be  smothered  up  by  the  flames  from  the  deepest  hell. 
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II 

...   I  will  walk  by  the  shore  of  Loch  Lein  when 

the  midday  spell 
Lies  flat  on  the  looking-glass  where  Tomies'  purple 

peak 
Stands  still  on  his  head,  like  a  clown  at  a  fair ;  and 

the  cackle  and  shriek 
Of  the  blackbird  in  nesting-time  is  echoed  from  elm 

and  ash.   .   .   . 
I  will  watch  where  the  wild  drake  rises  with  quack 
and  splash  [heart ; 

From  the  reedy  places  that  hide  the  desire  of  the 
And  it's  not  alone  I  will  be  when  the  furzes  part, 
And  your  hand  is  in  mine.     O  wine  of  my  life  !  it  is 

not  of  these 
I  will  think ;   for  my  eyes  will   be  filled  with  the 

sally-trees 
In  their  young  sweet  grace,  when  their  limbs  in  the 

sunlight  shine 
As  if  they  were  steeped  for  an  age  in  enchanted  wine. 
It  is  this  I  will  think,  that  if  one  should  be  going 

that  way 
Who  was  sober,  not  being  in  love,  he  would  pass, 

and  say, 
It  was  not  a  man  I  saw  by  the  shore  of  Loch  Lein 
But  a  sally-tree  that  is  dyed  with  the  purple  stain 
That  comes  aver  the  minds  of  men  who  are  drunk  with 
the  wine  of  love, 
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Ill 

.  .   .   I  will  row  my  boat  on  Muckross  Lake  when 

the  grey  of  the  dove 
Comes  down  at  the  end  of  the  day  ;  and  a  quiet  like 

prayer 
Grows  soft  in  your  eyes,  and  among  your  fluttering 

hair 
The  red  of  the  sun  is  mixed  with  the  red  of  your 

cheek. 
I  will  row  you,  O  boat  of  my  heart !  till  our  mouths 

have  forgotten  to  speak 
In  the  silence  of  love,   broken   only  by  trout   that 

spring 
And  are  gone,  like  a  fairy's  finger  that  casts  a  ring 
With  the  luck  of  the  world  for  the  hand  that  can 

hold  it  fast. 
I  will  rest  on  my  oars,  my  eyes  on  your  eyes,  till  our 

thoughts  have  passed 
From  the  lake  and  the   sky  and  the   rings  of  the 

jumping  fish  ; 
Till  our  ears  are  filled  from  the  reeds  with  a  sudden 

swish, 
And  a  sound  like  the  beating  of  flails  in  the  time  of 

corn. 

We  shall  hold  our  breath  while  a  wonderful  thing  is 

born 
From  the  songs  that  were  chanted  by  bards  in  the 

days  gone  by ; 
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For  a  wild  white  swan  will  be  leaving  the  lake  for 

the  sky, 
With  the  curve  of  her  neck  stretched  out  in  a  silver 

spear. 
Oh  !    then  when  the   creak  of  her  wings  will  have 

brought  her  near, 
We  shall  hear  again  a  swish,  and  a  beating  of  flails, 
And  a  creaking  of  oars,  and  a  sound  like  the  wind  in 

sails, 
As  the  mate  of  her  heart  shall  follow  her  into  the 

air. 
O  wings  of  my  soul !  we  shall  think  of  Angus  and  Caer, 
And  Etain  and  Midir,  that  were  changed  into  wild 

white  swans 
To  fly  round  the  ring  of  the  heavens,  through  the 

dusks  and  the  dawns, 
Unseen  by  all  but  true  lovers,  till  judgment  day, 
Because  they  had  loved  for  love  only.     O  love  !    I 

will  say, 
For  a  woman  and  man  with  eternity  ringing  them 

round, 
And    the  heavens   above   and  below    them,  a   poor 

thing  it  is  to  be  bound 
To  four  low  walls  that  will  spill  like  a  pedlar's  pack, 
And  a  quilt  that  will  run  into  holes,  and  a  churn 

that  will  dry  and  crack. 
Oh !   better  than  these,  a  dream  in  the  night,  or  our 

heart's  mute  prayer 
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That  O'Donoghue,  the  enchanted  man,  should  pass 

between  water  and  air, 
And  say,  /  will  change  them  each  to  a  wild  white  swan, 
Like  the  lovers  Angus  and  Midir,  and  their  loved  ones, 

Caer  and  Etain, 
Because  they  have  loved  for  love  only,  and  have  searched 

through  the  shadows  of  things 
For  the  Heart  of  all  hearts,  through  the  fire  of  love,  and 

the  wine  of  love,  and  the  wings. 


Killarney,  Easter  1913 
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TRANSFIGURATION 

My  Lady's  eyes  look  straight  in  mine, 
And  lo  !  a  mystery  divine 
Takes  fire  and  motion  from  her  glance, 
And  thrills  and  kindles  with  romance 
All  nature's  sweet  familiar  things. 
The  rook  that  preens  his  ragged  wings, 
The  red  cock  crowing  as  we  pass, 
The  crested  plover  in  the  grass, 
The  spangled  poplar's  whispered  tale, 
The  yellowing  maple's  dotted  veil, 
The  startled  pheasant's  heavy  whirr, 
The  distant  thresher's  happy  purr, 
The  great  hare  hopping  on  the  road, 
The  wain-man  whistling  on  his  load, 
Are  more,  far  more  than  sight  or  sound, 
Because,  O  mystery  profound  ! 
My  Lady's  eyes,  where  none  can  see, 
With  so  great  kindness  look  on  me  ! 
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THE  MILL 

One  thing  forever  fixed  is  set — 

The  love  between  us  two, 

Though  thought  revolve,  and  friends  forget, 

And  old  give  place  to  new. 

So  'twixt  this  nether  stone  that  stands, 
And  this  that  moves  so  fleet, 
Life  sifts  our  harvest  through  his  hands, 
And  grinds  it  like  the  wheat. 


Glen  Willvn,  Isle  of  Man 
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AFTER-GRASS 

Bright  hopes  that  April  set  a-wing 

Now  fold  in  August's  rich  content, 

And  leave  the  zest  and  toil  of  Spring 

For  quiet  of  accomplishment. 

Life's  wave  seems  spent.  ...   A  leaf  drops  dead  ; 

Yet  here,  where  hints  of  Autumn  pass, 

The  Mother's  living  hand  has  spread 

The  fresh,  new  green  of  after-grass  ! 

Come  forth,  beloved !  and  share  with  me 
The  Mother's  miracle  of  cheer. 
Our  vanished  seeding-time  let  be  : 
Lo  !  life  can  blossom  all  the  year. 
A  smile  can  start  eternal  Spring 
Although  our  Summer  fade  and  pass, 
And  Love  to  loving  hearts  can  bring 
The  greenness  of  the  after-grass! 
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MY  LADY'S  PRAISE 

Now  I  shall  sing  My  Lady's  praise 

In  song  that  will  outlive  the  years, 

An  inextinguishable  blaze 

Through  shifting  lights  of  smiles  and  tears. 

But  vain  the  hope  to  rise  on  wings 
Bound  close  with  earth's  exhausting  thong, 
Or  out  of  life's  frail,  transient  things 
To  build  imperishable  song. 

Therefore  I  shall  not  praise  her  hand 
That  time  will  mingle  with  the  dust, 
But  sing  its  power  to  wield  a  wand 
That  doth  conjure  eternal  trust. 

I  shall  not  praise  My  Lady's  eyes 
That  passing  years  will  darken  quite, 
But  sing  their  mystic  depths  where  lies 
The  Spirit's  everlasting  light. 

I  shall  not  praise  her,  part  or  whole 
That  knows  mutation's  withering  breath, 
But  praise  the  brave  and  shining  soul 
That  fears  not  life  and  knows  not  death. 

So  shall  My  Lady's  praise  belong 
To  time  beyond  time's  ruining  stress, 
And  ageless  so  shall  live  my  song 
That  sings  her  everlastingness. 
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III.— LYRICS   OF   IRELAND 


D 


NOTE 

A  Coffey -Dance. — The  Coffeys  are  a  tribe  of  Irish  "  gipsies" 
who  wander  about  the  south-west  of  Ireland  ostensibly  as 
dealers  in  donkeys.  They  take  their  name  from  a  remote 
ancestor,  Cobhthach. 
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A  DONEGAL  SKETCH 

"God  save  you  kindly,  sir/'  she  said, 
And  opened  wide  the  low  half-door. 
Her  hair  was  white,  her  eyes  were  red, 
Her  feet  were  naked  on  the  floor. 

But  such  a  heart  beat  in  her  breast 
To  Ireland's  friendly  heritage, 
It  set  her  worst  past  others'  best, 
And  scattered  poverty  and  age. 

We  sat  beside  her  fire  of  turf, 
And  talked  of  crops  and  fairy-lore, 
Weather  and  dress.     The  Atlantic  surf 
Far  off  made  muffled  roar  on  roar. 

Half  stifling  reminiscent  moans 
She  gossiped  of  the  famine  times, 
Then  sang  in  thin  and  wavering  tones 
Some  ancient,  nameless  poet's  rhymes, 

Until  the  slow  and  scented  night 
Silenced  the  voice  of  gnat  and  frog, 
And  dimmed,  to  unfamiliar  sight, 
The  path  across  the  quaking  bog. 

She  rose,  and  surely  as  a  bat 

Marked  various  pathways  through  the  dark 

This,  "roundabout  and  aisy  "  ;  that, 

"  No  longer  than  a  beagle's  bark." 
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"  Good-bye,"  she  said,  at  parting  loth  : 
"God  bless  ye,  ma'am  " — a  warm  hand-shake  ; 
"  And  sure  if  He  does  bless  ye  both, 
It  matters  not  what  road  ye  take." 


Breaghy,  Ballymohe 
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OPTIMISM— GALW AY  STYLE 

Thanks  to  the  Lord  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  all 

the  grace 
They  gave  me,  as  girl  and  woman,  though  now  my 

wrinkled  face 
Is  withered  and  cracked  like  a  leaf;  and  my  hack, 

that  was  Hat  as  a  book, 
Is  doubled  in  two  like  a  gapped  and  rusted  reaping 

hook. 
And  there  is  the  bed  in  the  corner  where  the  young 

girl  died  in  the  spring, 
And  the   older  went  in  the  winter.      Indeed,  'twas 

a  lonesome  thing 
To  be  missing  the   stir  of  my  daughters,  and   the 

strong  arm  quick  at  the  churn. 
'Tis  not  easy  for  one  both  to  dig  and  to  watch  that 

the  bread  won't  burn, 
When  himself  is  out  on  the  mountain  to  gather  the 

sheep  in  the  fog, 
And  the  turf  that  was  cut  for  the  winter  is  lying  wet 

on  the  bog. 
But  I  daren't  complain,  though  I  miss  them,  for  sure 

they  were  only  a  loan, 
And  the  Lord  in  his  merciful   wisdom  has  wanted 

back  his  own. 
It  was  bad  on  myself  and  my  man,  but  it  might  have 

been  twice  as  bad  ; 
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And  I'm  thankful  to  God  and  his   Mother  for  the 

share  of  joy  that  I  had. 
Sure,    things    will    always    be    somehow ;    and    why 

should  we  lose  our  rest, 
But   make  the  best  of  the  worst,  for  the   worst  is 

maybe  the  best ! 


Balliaaboy,  Galway 
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WHY  THE  GRASS  IS  SHORT 
IN  CONNEMARA 

Michael  Walsh,  beyond  the  bog, 

Leaves  his  cattle  to  his  dog, 

Leaves  his  dog  a  marrow-bone, 

Seats  himself  upon  a  stone, 

And  "  Let  you  not  think,"  says  he, 

"  Eyesight  tells  of  all's  to  see." 

Then,  his  eyes  turned  in  his  head, 

Michael  talks  to  people  dead  : 

Folk  that  once  with  friendly  hands 

Passed  the  pipe  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

Sharp-tongued  men  from  northern  lands, 

Men  soft-spoken  from  the  south  ; 

Creatures  of  the  delving  kin, 

Born  and  buried  near  the  sod, 

Bearing  little  mortal  sin, 

Little  of  the  grace  of  God. 

.  .   .   God,  who  pities  Jew  and  Turk, 

Pities  these,  and  of  His  Will 

Sets  them  not  to  angel  work 

Past  their  little  human  skill. 

"  Ah  !  "  the  Father  smiling  says, 

"  I  have  bards  and  harps  enough. 

In  the  gaps  of  sodden  days 

You  have  handled  braver  stuff 

Than  a  song  ;  for  out  of  dearth 
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You  have  clothed  the  naked  earth  ; 
Clothed  and  fed  and  put  to  school 
Powers,  beneficent  by  rule  : 
Wild  things  on  the  wayside  born 
You  have  changed  to  blessed  corn 
That  makes  glad  the  home  of  man. 
Comrades  of  My  cosmic  plan, 
Shapers  where  My  Vision  stirs, 
My  divine  artificers ! 
There  are  many  paths  to  Praise  : 
You  shall  go  familiar  ways. 
Children  of  the  wind  and  sun, 
Do  as  you  have  always  done." 
"And,"  says  Michael,  "  there  they  go, 
Ghosts  of  cattle,  ghosts  of  men, 
Up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
As  they  used  to  long  ago. 
And  betimes  at  dead  of  night, 
When  the  dog-star  blazes  bright, 
And  the  little  wisps  of  fog 
Glide  like  ghosts  across  the  bog, 
I  can  hear  thin  whispered  words, 
And  a  sound  like  moving  herds. 
Then  I  shut  the  door  and  think — 
Beast  and  man  must  eat  and  drink  ! 
If  it  be  the  Almighty's  will 
Here  among  our  stony  ground 
Food  for  ghostly  herds  be  found, 
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Let  them  eat  and  drink  their  fill ; 
Let  them  feast  and  have  their  sport ; 
And  I  sometimes  think,  thinks  I, 
Maybe  that's  the  reason  why 
Connemara  grass  is  short." 


Ballinaboy,  Galway 
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A  COFFEY-DANCE 

The  fiddle  squeaked  by  Ventry  shore, 
The  fiddler  beat  with  heavy  boot, 
And  on  the  road  the  kitchen  door 
Lay  flat  to  tempt  the  jigging  foot ; 
When  suddenly  across  the  ditch 
Two  women  sprang  with  eager  eyes ; 
So  like,  you  knew  not  which  was  which, 
For  both  were  'coutred  vagrant-wise 
With  shawl  and  clout  and  hair  gone  wild, 
And  each  was  loud  with  brazen  jest ; 
But  one  was  heavy  with  her  child, 
One  held  an  infant  at  her  breast. 
.  .  .  The  fiddle  yelped,  the  fiddler  beat. 
The  Cofteys  j  umped  upon  the  board, 
And  danced  with  such  most  frantic  feet 
That  all  the  village  clapped  and  roared. 
But  while  the  dancers  danced  and  smiled, 
One  sound  went  deeper  than  the  rest — 
The  whimper  of  a  frightened  child 
That  leaped  against  a  leaping  breast 
Till  past  the  cross  a  frowning  priest 
Went  jaunting  down  the  Dingle  road  : 
The  fiddle  choked,  the  dancers  ceased  : 
With  shame  and  sweat  their  faces  glowed. 
.   .   .  But  I  who  from  my  window  watched, 
Upraised  no  voice  to  join  rebuke 
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As  those  wild  creatures,  sunned  and  patched, 

Their  pathway  westward  slowly  took  ; 

For  deep  in  Life's  most  hidden  page 

I  read  the  Joy,  whose  primal  urge 

Through  myriad  form  and  countless  age, 

Upyearning  from  the  plasmic  surge 

To  find  fit  Bride  for  Him  who  weds 

Creation  with  a  holy  kiss, 

Steadfast  in  single  purpose  treads 

Unnumbered  various  paths  to  bliss. 

...   I  shall  not  ask  the  giddy  gnat 

To  outblow  the  trumpets  of  the  storm, 

Nor  count  the  chirping,  staggering  bat 

More  praiseful  than  the  quiet  worm. 

Nay,  from  sea's  depth  to  mountain  top 

Joy  at  each  step  finds  fitting  throat 

To  drown  the  voice  that  fain  would  stop 

Her  gamut  to  a  single  note. 

Nor  shall  I  chide  those  vagrant  hearts 

That  dance,  nor  heed  a  whimpering  child ; 

While  Nature  plays  her  stormy  parts 

Through  human  dreams  in  ruins  piled  ; 

And  on  the  floor  of  east  and  west 

Spins  in  her  dance  the  joyous  Earth, 

The  infant  Present  at  her  breast, 

The  Future  quickening  to  its  birth. 

Ventry,  Kerry 
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A  STORM  ON  THE  KERRY  COAST 

Winds  that  have  plucked  the  beard  of  the  shivering 

world  ! 
Waves  that  the  wind  on  the  screeching  stones  has 

hurled ! 
Clouds  with  wild  feet  on  the  waters,  in  search  of  a 

trace 
Of  the  ruined  sun  once  mirrored  in  Ocean's  face  ! 
Oh  !     what  availeth  loud  boast  ?      What   profiteth 

wreck  and  riot, 
O  winds,  and  O  waves — and  O  heart  of  me  ?     Hark 

you  !     Not  till  the  Quiet 
Has  followed  the  roar  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  and 

the  heaven's  fire, 
And  for  thee,  O  heart  !   has  calmed  the  mad  pulse 

of  desire, 
Shall  the  creatures  of  Ocean  again  on  their  silent 

quests  from  cavern  to  cavern  creep  ; 
And  thou,  O  heart !   have  glimpse  through  the  still, 

clear    waters,    of   the    treasures    that    strew    thy 

deep  ; 
For  unto  the  eyes   that   are  blind    with   hurry   for 

sight  comes  ever  the  ancient  word  : 
"  Stand  still,  and  thou  shalt  see  the  salvation  of  the 

Lord." 
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DANGERS 

(Paraphrased  from  the  Iris//) 

Sweets 

In  the  reach  of  a  child, 

And  smoking  meats 

In  the  scent  of  a  ploughman  piled  ; 

A  fiery  word 

Where  the  frothy  pewter  flows  ; 

A  rude-mouthed  third 

Between  two  at  the  point  of  blows  ; 

An  ass  on  a  slip-knot  tether 

In  the  sight  of  a  passing  stranger ; 

A  man  and  a  woman  alone  together,- 

It  is  great  danger. 
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A  CURSE  ON  A  CLOSED  GATE 

{Paraphrased  from  ihe  IrisJi) 

Be  this  the  fate 

Of  the  man  who  would  shut  his  gate 

On  a  stranger,  gentle  or  simple,  early  or  late. 

When    his    mouth   with    a  day's   long   hunger   and 

thirst  would  wish 
For  the  savour  of  salted  fish, 
Let  him  sit  and  eat  his  fill  of  an  empty  dish. 

To  the  man  of  that  ilk, 

Let  water  stand  in  his  churn,  instead  of  milk 

That  turns  a  calf's  coat  silk. 

And  under  the  gloomy  night 
May  never  a  thatch  made  tight 
Shut  out  the  clouds  from  his  sight. 

Above  the  ground,  or  below  it, 
Good  cheer,  may  he  never  know  it, 
Nor  a  tale  by  the  fire,  nor  a  dance  on  the  road,  nor 
a  song  by  a  wandering  poet, 

Till  he  open  his  gate 

To  the  stranger,  early  or  late, 

And  turn  back  the  stone  of  his  fate. 
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STRAIGHT  AND  CROOKED 

I  passed  a  stunted,  crooked  tree. 
It  pushed  its  wizened  arms  at  me. 
I  muttered  as  I  passed  along, 
I  will  not  put  you  in  a  song. 

I  passed  a  crooked,  stunted  man. 
He  smudsed  me  with  his  black  tea-can. 
/  said,  as  down  my  brows  I  drew, 
I  will  not  make  a  sojig  on  you. 

I'll  sing  of  hills,  clouds,  flowers  and  wings, 
Of  beautiful  and  distant  things, 
Where  God  and  Art  arc  reconciled. 

A  something  somewhere  slyly  smiled. 

The  hills  drew  down  the  heavy  cloud. 
The  rain  hung  round  me  like  a  shroud. 
Flat  lay  the  wild  sweet  violet. 
No  wing  tvould  shield  me  from  the  wet. 

I  saw  the  stunted,  crooked  tree, 

It  stretched  inviting  arms  at  me. 

I  put  my  back  against  its  bole, 

And  shivering  thanked  it  from  my  soul. 

And  when  the  crooked,  stunted  man 
Held  out  to  me  his  black  tea-can, 
I  drank  a  draught  of  liquor  warm 
Would  Jight  the  blackest  fairy  storm. 
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What  happened  then  I  cannot  tell, 
But  man  and  tree  began  to  swell 
Arid  stretch,  like  Granuaile's  white  spars, 
Until  they  touched  the  windy  stars. 

I  never  in  my  life  did  see 

So  tall  and  straight  a  man  or  tree  ; 

And  I  began  a  song  to  make, 

But  laughter  seemed  the  earth  to  shake. 

I  tried  to  catch  ajlying  thought, 

But  only  far  and  thinly  caught 

A  whisper  through  the  twilight  dim, 

The  straight  and  crooked  are  in  him. 


Garston,  Lancashire 
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